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AN ELECTION IN NEW YORK. 



The candidacy of Mr. Delancey Nicoll for District Attorney 
in the late municipal election appealed to me as worthy of the 
personal exertions of good citizens. Pilled with what was per- 
haps the zeal of one unfamiliar with "practical politics," I vol- 
unteered to work in behalf of Mr. Nicoll at the polls on the day 
of election. "Whether my political preference was proper or im- 
proper is immaterial for the purposes of this article, but the ex- 
perience I met with illustrates so clearly the grave defects in our 
present electoral system as to seem worthy of relation. It has 
been stated that honest men, at all conversant with the methods 
employed at the polls in New York City, have, without distinc- 
tion of party, arrived at the conclusion that hereafter either 
respectable men will be forced to abandon all participation in 
politics, or a radical reformation in the mechanism of our elec- 
tions must take place. The facts which fell under my observa- 
tion certainly bore this out, and while they may be sufficiently 
familiar to most well-informed persons in New York City, they 
teach a pregnant lesson to the entire country. What has just 
taken place here will inevitably occur in other large cities when 
the occasion arises which seems to demand from political bosses 
the employment of the same methods. 

The polls were opened at 6 a. m. I had been assigned by the 
" Citizens' Committee," which had charge of Mr. Nicoll's canvass, 
to look after a number of election districts in the western part of 
the city. I was, therefore, not confined to a single district, but 
had ample opportunity to observe what was going on all over that 
portion of New York. I reached several election districts bef ore 
the polls were opened. At all of them a large number of persons 
were congregated, and formed a line extending some distance 
from the polling place. My curiosity was at once excited to see 
who the zealous citizens were who were so anxious to exercise the 
" priceless boon of citizenship " that they had arisen almost before 
daybreak in order to avail themselves of the privilege. On ap- 
proaching I saw that they held their ballots tightly clenched in 
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their right hands, which were elevated at right angles with their 
bodies, and that they took good care to keep them in this position 
until the polls opened. In a few minutes the voting began. As 
soon as each man voted he passed out and filed into the side door 
of a bar-room located near by. I entered and saw a well-known 
ward " heeler" (whom I did not then know, but whose name was 
familiar to me as soon as I heard it) pass a five dollar bill into 
each voter's hands with no effort at concealment. The whole 
transaction from first to last had quite the air of a common busi- 
ness transaction. This was my first introduction that day to 
"practical politics," and thus did I grasp the very arcana of our 
election system at a bound. 

The polls had not been opened an hour when a voter approached 
and asked me for some Nicoll ballots. "I do not vote here," he 
said, " but up above in the — election district of the — assem- 
bly district. There are no Nicoll ballots to be had there. He is 
sold out. The Irving Hall worker has been bought up ; the Nicoll 
worker (a paid colored man) has disappeared, and the Republican 
is issuing ballots with Fellows's name on them." 

I started for the district he mentioned and found every- 
thing exactly as he had stated. Many of the voters did not 
examine the ballots furnished them by their party workers, but 
deposited them without inspection. The more intelligent opened 
them and saw the fraud, but few took the trouble to go to another 
polling place to procure proper ballots when they found that none 
were to be obtained in the vicinity. 

I set about to remedy this. I warned each voter as he ap- 
proached to examine his ballots. The result was Bedlam let 
loose. I was surrounded by a gang of perhaps twenty " heelers," 
most of whom looked as though they had attained great dis- 
tinction in crime, and was subjected to a torrent of curses and 
abuse. The burden of their complaint, stripped of bad language, 
seemed to be that " a dude with a clean collar had come to de- 
prive them of an honest living." One even went so far as to 
threaten my life when he found that I intended to remain there 
and furnish Nicoll ballots to those who wanted them. A per- 
sonal encounter was the result of preventing two of the roughs 
from taking ballots forcibly out of the hands of a Nicoll voter. 
The police were " in with the boys," refused to interfere, and 
seemed to derive considerable amusement from the whole affair. 
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The police also refused to keep the way to the polling place clear. 
It was blocked by a part of this same gang, and every voter had 
to undergo an examination as to his intentions before he could 
enter. Intimidation was frequently practiced on those whose po- 
litical views did not meet with the approval of the " boys/' and 
in some instances with successful results. One old man came 
away without voting, evidently terrified by threats that had been 
made. 

Later in the day bribery was openly practiced. One instance 
was so flagrant that I determined to challenge the voter. An 
attempt was made to pull me out of the polling place by force, but 
the approval of the police did not quite extend to this, and I was 
allowed to remain. The man was evidently afraid of perjuring 
himself, and at first refused to take the oath, but the " gang" 
backed him up and insisted ; so he finally swore himself through. 

Having been relieved by two other workers, I had an oppor- 
tunity about noon of inspecting some of the other election dis- 
tricts. In the colored districts west of Sixth avenue and south 
of Thirty-fourth street, the answer given by the colored workers 
was always the same in its general tenor : " There is too much 
money against us," said one of them. " My best friends come to 
me to-day and say that they would like to vote the Republican 
ticket but they have been offered 14 for their votes, and that is 

too great an inducement for them to withstand. 

(mentioning the name of a man who keeps an infamous colored 
"dive" in the vicinity) has had $1,000 placed in his hands with 
which to carry this district, and he seems to be spending most of it." 
While we were talking a man shambled up to us and deliberately 
asked in so many words " how much we would give for his vote." 

This was the uniform experience I met with in going from one 
election district to another. The price for votes varied from two 
to five dollars, but in two instances I heard of as much as ten dol- 
lars having been given for a vote. Prom personal observation, 
and from the statements of friends whose experience agreed with 
mine, there can be no doubt that about a quarter of a million of 
dollars was spent in this city for illegal purposes, — an average of 
three hundred dollars for each election district. 

The result proved a great triumph for those who conducted 
this campaign of corruption and debauchery. But it also proved 
something more. It proved that the "bosses" can carry any 
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election by the same means if they consider it worth while to 
spend the money. 

Police Commissioner Stephen B. French, certainly not a 
novice or a silk-stocking in election experience, recently said : 
" If as much money is spent in the next Presidential election as 
was spent on this last one they can elect almost any candidate 
that is put up. I never saw anything like it. It has got to be 
not a question of candidates or honesty, or even political honor. 
There never was so much money spent on a Presidential canvass 
as was spent here in New York last Tuesday. It was simply 
awful ; I have not yet recovered my breath." 

In the face of this, the personal issue between Mr. Nicoll and 
Mr. Fellows, and their respective fitness to serve the city's interests, 
sink into insignificance. Were George "Washington elected Al- 
derman over Benedict Arnold by these methods it would be none 
the less a fearful disgrace and a heavy blow at the stability of 
Democracy. 

It may be safely said, without any attempt to palliate their crime, 
that the anarchists lately hanged in Chicago have not so sinned 
against "ociety as ha^e the political leaders who make such a thing 
as free choice in elections an impossibility. 

For, when it can be first positively declared that a number of 
political adventurers, by the lavish use of money taken from the 
office-holding class or liquor interests, or from other sources, control 
the local, State, and National governments of this country, then 
can it be said that Democracy is a failure. 

How large a proportion of voters understands the practical 
workings of our election methods ? If the American people be 
credited with but the slightest leaven of political morality, we 
must count that proportion small indeed, or the present system 
of nominating and voting for candidates for public office would 
never be allowed to disgrace the fabric of our republican insti- 
tutions. 

The average American voter of respectability is permeated by 
an optimism so complete and self-satisfying that he rarely recog- 
nizes in himself the existence of a political conscience. 

If the truth — the whole truth — were but known ; not merely 
read in the newspapers, doubted and then forgotten, but known 
in the light of personal observation, in what guise would these 
same respectable American voters see themselves ? 
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As drones in the political bee-hive, outnumbering the workers 
ten to one, these drones live on in a state of beatific quiescence, 
taking no part in the management of their society, robbed of all 
power, helpless in the hands of the small minority, owing their 
very peace and security to the contemptuous tolerance of their 
rulers. Only when we come to the comparative virtues of the two 
kinds of workers — bees and bosses — does the simile need some 
slight modification. 

Is there no remedy ? Yes. A system of nomination and 
election, somewhat similar to that now in successful practice in 
Australia, would effectually prevent all manner of bribery, intimi- 
dation, and fraud. Its details have already been described in the 
Nobth American Ebview by Mr. Allen Thorndike Kice. It 
will suffice to say that, through its workings, no one would under- 
take to bribe voters, because it would be impossible to tell how 
they voted. The fact that a certain number of electors could in 
writing nominate candidates and have their names printed on the 
ballots provided by the State, would in no wise interfere with the 
legitimate purposes of party organizations, while a check would, 
nevertheless, be exercised on the too unscrupulous dictation of 
party bosses. The idea of giving over the machinery of elections 
to party organizations and private individuals, and throwing upon 
them the expenses thereby incurred, is too primitive for the pres- 
ent state of our society. If there ever was a public function that 
the State should exclusively exercise it is the management of its 
elections. 

The Eice bill, which I trust will be introduced in the Legisla- 
ture this winter, ingeniously aims at changing our methods so as 
to conform approximately to the Australian system, and should 
receive the enthusiastic support of every honest citizen, without 
distinction of party, who believes in the supremacy of the voice 
of the people. 

It will meet with opposition from those who make a living out 
of the abuses of the present system. But did not the movement 
to introduce a paid fire department meet with the bitterest hos- 
tility ? As the latter proved beneficial, so will the former, but 
in tenfold degree. Its advent is timely. Even now, people are 
talking hopelessly of electoral reform. Another election such as 
that we have just passed through would make our political future 
altogether gloomy and the right of suffrage a farce. 

Edgab J. Levey. 



